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Cafeteria 


By  Carol-Ann  Nugent 

Most  cafeteria  food  prices  at 
all  campuses  of  Conestoga  Col- 
lege increased  by  an  average 
of  4.1  per  cent  Sept.  8. 

Jackie  van  Trigt,  unit  man- 
ager for  Beaver  Foods,  said 
prices  increase  annually, 
usually  by  a margin  of  about 
four  to  five  per  cent.  The 
percentage  increase  translates 
to  five  or  10  cents  per  item. 

“The  prices  increase  the  day 
after  Labor  Day  when  every- 
body comes  back  to  school,” 
van  Trigt  said. 

Included  in  the  items  which 
have  increased  are  breakfasts 
(five  cents),  and  menu  items 
(10  cents). 

Coffee  lovers  found  the  price 
Earl  MacLeod  pays  Sue  Gibbons  for  his  lunch  at  Doon  campus  of  a small  coffee  remained  at 


prices  raised  4.1 0/0 


45  cents,  but  the  size  has 
decreased  to  7 ounces  from  8 
ounces.  In  the  past,  a large 
14-ounce  cost  90  cents.  It  is  now 
12  ounces,  but  sells  for  70 
cents. 

Before  prices  can  be  raised, 
a presentation  must  be  made  to 
the  college,  usually  during  the 
summer  months. 

John  Kast,  district  manager 
for  Beaver  Foods  said  the 
company  must  first  present  the 
proposal  to  Mac  Rostance,  the 
physical  resources  manager  at 
The  Doon  campus,  and  to  the 
director  of  finance. 

Kast  said  prices  were  ap- 
proved towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. 

The  prices  are  usually  set  for 
one  year  (September  to  Sep- 
tember) “However,  we  put  in  a 


clause  that  should  some  items 
go  up  in  price  terrifically 

In  deciding  upon  an  increase, 
Kast  said, “We  know  the  per- 
centage of  wages  we  increase, 
and  we  forecast  a prediction  on 
the  food  cost  increases  over  the 
year  and  we  take  a combina- 
tion. It  usually  works  out  to  a 
rate  slightly  above  or  below  the 
inflation  rate.” 

during  the  year,  we  should  get 
an  opportunity  to  raise  the 
price,”  Kast  said. 

Items  sold  at  market  price 
are  ice-cream,  milk,  soft 
drinks  and  potato  chips. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  vending 
machines  near  the  student 
lounge  offer  a 8%  oz.  coffee  for 
40  cents. 

A 12  oz.  soft  drink  is  sold  for 
65  cents,  and  a 16  oz.  for  80 
cents. 


College  academic  staff  asked  to  reject  contract  offer 


By  Carol-Ann  Nugent 

Members  of  the  academic 
staff  at  Ontario’s  22  communi- 
ty colleges  are  being  asked  by 
their  bargaining  team  to  reject 
a contract  offer  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  Regents  in  a province- 
wide vote  Sept.  29.  The  pre- 
vious contract  expired  Aug. 
31. 

The  academic  staff,  Local 
237,  made  up  of  8,500  teachers, 
counsellors  and  librarians, 
have  been  in  negotiations  since 
April. 

“We  expect  70  to  90  per  cent 
to  reject  the  offer,”  said  Bart 
Wesseling,  Conestoga  presi- 
dent of  Local  237. 

If  the  offer  is  rejected  Sept. 
29,  the  bargaining  teams  are 


expected  to  resume  negotia 
tions.  “But,  if  the  offer  is 
accepted,  they  then  have  a 
ratified  collective  agreement,” 
Katie  FitzRandolph,  acting  co- 
ordinator of  communications 
for  the  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union  (OPSEU), 
said. 

FitzRandolph  said,  “There’s 
no  threat  of  a strike  at  this 
point.” 

The  key  issue  being  negotiat- 
ed for  the  academic  staff  is 
parity  (equal  pay)  for  librari- 
ans with  teachers  and  coun- 
sellors who  earn  $25,548-$47,941 
a year.  Librarians  earn 
$25,396-$41,434. 

Parity  is  also  being  sought 
for  teachers  in  non-post-secon- 
dary  programs  who  work 


longer  hours  and  teach  more 
wreeks  than  post-secondary 
teachers,  and  for  sessional  and 
part-time  teachers  who  receive 
lower  pay  and  no  benefits. 

A union  news  letter  indicates 
the  Council  of  Regents,  which 
represents  the  colleges,  is  of- 
fering a 4.3-per-cent  pay  in- 
crease for  this  year  and  4.5- 
per-cent  pay  increase  to  take 
effect  Sept.  1,  1988. 

The  union  is  also  seeking 
equal  vacation,  professional 
development  and  workload 
treatment  for  counsellors  and 
librarians.  At  present  teachers 
receive  two  months  holidays  a 
year.  Counsellors  are  given  one 
month  and  librarians  are  given 
22  (working)  days. 

Professional  development  is 


designed  to  keep  faculty  up-to- 
date  with  any  technological 
changes  that  may  affect  their 
jobs. 

The  workload  formula,  which 
teachers  are  part  of,  deter- 
mines hours  of  work  and  over- 
time in  the  colleges.  In  1984, 
faculty  struck  for  three  and  one 
half  weeks  to  achieve  the 
present  workload  formula. 

In  an  OPSEU  news  release 
dated  Sept.  10,  Bill  Kuehn- 
baum,  bargaining  team  chair- 
person and  teacher  at  Cam- 
brian College  in  Sudbury,  is 
quoted  as  saying,  “It  took  a 
strike  and  a 10-year  fight  to  get 
the  colleges  to  recognize  the 
work  that  teachers  do  outside 
the  classroom.” 

The  OPSEU  newsletter 


states,  “Under  the  Collective 
Bargaining  Act,  which  governs 
negotiations  between  the  union 
and  the  Council  of  Regents,  the 
union  must  hold  a supervised 
vote  of  its  membership  on  a 
‘final  vote’  before  it  can  seek  a 
strike  mandate.” 

FitzRandolph  said  the  other 
members  of  the  college  work- 
force, the  support  staff,  are 
expected  to  vote  for  contract 
ratification  on  Sept.  24. 

The  support  staff,  Local  238, 
whose  contract  also  expired 
Aug.  31,  reached  a tentative 
settlement  Aug. 28. 

Kerry  Jennings,  president  of 
Local  238,  said  he  thinks  the 
support  staff  contract  will  be 
ratified11  without  any  diffi- 
culty.” 


Doon  students  upset  with  parking  situation 
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By  Bruce  Johnson 

The  Doon  campus  of  Cones- 
toga College  has  been  plagued 
with  parking  problems,  and 
judging  by  comments  from 
current  Doon  students  the  1987- 
88  college  year  shows  no  signs 
of  improvement. 

Tony  Karais,  vice-president 
of  the  Doon  Student  Associa- 
tion, hinted  that  the  current 
parking  situation  could  be 
more  closely  examined. 

“We  are  paying  $60  a year 
(to  park  on  ca*npus)  and  you 
have  to  walk,  like  a mile,  to  get 
to  the  school.  And  that’s  only  if 
you  can  find  a spot  to  park.” 

“They  (college  officials) 
should  have  expanded  the 
parking  lots  closer  to  the  school 
instead  of  farther  away,” 
Karais  said. 

Brent  Moffit,  a third-year 
business  management  student, 
said  the  problem  with  parking 
has  become  worse  this  year.  “I 
live  in  Guelph  and  it  takes  me 
20  minutes  to  get  here  in  the 
morning  and  about  the  same 
time  to  find  a parking  spot  once 
I’m  at  school.” 


Jerry  Davis,  also  a third 
year  business  management 
student,  was  upset  by  the  lack 
of  tickets  given  by  Doon  securi- 
ty staff  to  cars  parked  illegally 
at  the  ends  of  parking  aisles. 

“I  came  into  the  lot  one  day 
last  week  and  there  were  no 
spots  available  anywhere,  so  I 
parked  in  a reserved  spot  at  the 
Early  Childhood  Education 
Centre,”  Davis  said. 

“The  way  I saw  it  was  that  if 
people  weren’t  being  ticketed 
for  parking  illegally  in  other 
spots,  why  should  I be  ticketed 
for  parking  illegally.” 

Davis  was  penalized  for  his 
parking  choice.  “They  gave  me 
a ticket,”  he  said. 

Bob  Gilberds,  chief  of  securi- 
ty for  the  Doon  campus,  said 
the  school  has  “more  than 
enough”  parking  spaces. 

“The  people  (complaining 
about  a lack  of  parking  spaces) 
aren’t  looking  very  hard  when 
they  come  to  school  in  the 
morning  because  there  are 
plenty  of  spots  available,”  Gil- 
berds said. 

Gilberds  added  that  there 
are  currently  1,750  parking 


spaces  available  at  the  Doon 
campus,  1,480  of  which  are 
paved.  Last  year  there  were 
1,330  paved  spaces  and  150 
gravel  spaces  for  Doon  stu- 
dents and  staff. 

A pamphlet  provided  for 
students  purchasing  semester 
parking  passes  outlines  the 
current  rules  and  regulations 
for  parking  on  the  Doon 
campus. 

“These  regulations  are  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  safe  and 
orderly  conduct  of  College 
business  and  to  provide  park- 
ing services  in  support  of  this 
function  within  the  limits  of 
available  space,”  the  pamphlet 
states. 


may  apply  at  the  parking  office 
for  special  parking  locations 
after  providing  a medical  cer- 
tificate and  applications  will  be 
assessed  on  an  individual 
bcisis 

Gilberds  said  approximately 
1,430  full-semester  parking 
stickers  had  been  sold  as  of 
Sept.  16  at  a cost  of  $60.  Half 
semester  stickers  are  available 
for  $35  and  day  passes  can  be 
purchased  for  50  cents. 

For  those  students  who  re- 
fuse to  obey  parking  regula- 
tions on  campus,  Gilberds  said 
a $10  ticket  will  be  given  for 


each  infraction.  Fines  of  $20 
are  levied  for  parking  in  a fire 
zone  and  $50  for  parking  ille- 
gally in  a handicapped  spot, 
“not  including  the  price  of 
towing,”  he  added. 


It  also  states,  “A  permit  to 
park  or  cash  accepted  by 
the  College  for  parking 
does  not  guarantee  the 
availability  of  park- 
ing space.” 

Faculty,  staff 
and  students 
with  physi- 
cal disa- 
b i 1 i - 
ties 
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Viewpoint 


By  Esther  Jancsar 

influential  tv 

During  the  post-Depression  years,  sitting  on  a porch  or 
in  a living  room  listening  to  grown-ups  talk  was 
considered  entertainment,  but  today  most  people  would 
much  rather  let  a television  set  do  the  talking. 

Television  as  a whole  is  unhealthy  for  us.  Actors  and 
actresses  infiltrate  people’s  lives  and  thus  give  us  poor 
morals. 

Television  takes  us  into  a fantasy  land.  When  we  are 
tuned  into  the  screen  we  forget  about  reality.  Not  until 
the  last  square  of  light  disappears  from  the  screen,  do 
our  eyes  leave  the  set. 

TV  viewing  also  raises  the  possiblity  that  people  who 
watch  a show  featuring  a lot  of  violence  might  just  try  to 
demonstrate  what  they  have  seen  without  thinking  about 
the  consequences. 

Television  is  a waste  of  time,  unless  you  do  something 
productive  while  watching  it. 

When  we  are  mesmerized  by  television,  we  don’t  have 
to  be  creative  anymore.  Trends  are  set  according  to 
particular  programs  we  watch  and  we  try  to  stay  tuned 
in.  Clothes,  hair  styles  and  speech  are  influenced  by  these 
trends,  either  good  or  bad. 

The  time  we  spend  watching  television  robs  us  of  our 
family  time.  Sure,  we  may  be  together  as  a family, 
laughing  at  a show  together,  but  this  does  very  little  to 
bring  a family  together. 

Television  also  dominates  children’s  lives,  and  they 
don’t  get  their  homework  done  for  school  the  next  day.  It 
dominates  adults’  lives  too;  the  proof  comes  when  we  say 
we  don’t  have  time  to  read  a good  book. 

I have  to  admit,  however,  that  television  isn’t  all  bad. 
Some  programs  are  worth  watching. 

Finally,  I have  one  word  of  advice.  Don’t  let  television 
run  your  life.  There  is  a lot  of  appreciation  and  pleasure 
in  talking  and  knowing  another  person. 


Question  of  the  Week 


Do  you  think  the  US-Soviet  arms  deal 

will  lead  to  nuclear  disarmament? 


“Pipe  dreams  - anybody  who 
thinks  that  all  nuclear  arms 
will  be  removed  is  a 
dreamer.” 

Mike  Smutniak 
1st  year  broadcasting 


“No,  never,  because  nuclear 
weapons  are  here  to  stay.  They 
may  be  reduced,  but  they  will 
never  be  removed  completely. 
It’s  too  logical  to  actually  hap- 
pen.” 

Steve  Dupe 

3rd  year  electrical  technician 


“Yes,  it’s  the  way  things  are 
going  to  go.  We’ll  never  see  it, 
but  maybe  our  kids  will.” 

Burt  Whiteman 
1st  year  marketing 


“No,  they  are  just  trying  to 
reasure  people  that  they  are 
against  nuclear  weapons. 
They’re  trying  to  keep  protes- 
tors happy,  but  they  are  not 
ready  to  reduce  all  arms  be- 
cause we  would  be  helpless 
without  them.” 

Ambreen  Shah 

3rd  year  business  administration 
- accounting 


By 

Tom 

. yp 

Froese 

A recent  survey  by  South- 
am  News  Inc.  has  revealed  22 
per  cent  of  Canadian-born 
adults,  18  years  and  older,  are 
functionally  illiterate.  McGill 
University  education  professor 
Jon  Bradley  has  described  the 
problem  as  “not  as  life-threat- 
ening as  AIDS,  nor  as  terrible 
as  mass  murder,  nor  as  cur- 
rent as  acid  rain,  but  in  the 
long  run  it  could  be  a far  more 
damaging  threat  to  Canadian 
society.” 

The  myth  that  most  illiter- 
ates are  new  immigrants  or 
live  in  rural  areas  has  been 
shattered.  Illiterates  born  out- 
side of  Canada  increase  the 


Why  can’t  Johnny  read? 


illiteracy  rate  by  only  2 per 
cent,  and  70  per  cent  of  illiter- 
ates live  in  cities.  The  federal 
definition  of  illiteracy  being 
those  who  have  not  reached  a 
Grade  9 level  of  education  is 
inadequate.  The  survey  shows 
of  the  five  million  Canadians 
who  cannot  read,  write  or  use 
numbers  well  enough  to  func- 
tion well  in  our  society,  30 
percent  are  high-school  gradu- 
ates and  eight  per  cent  have 
attended  universtiy. 

The  statistics  get  more  sur- 
prising. Seventeen  per  cent  of 
Canada’s  labor  force  is  illiter- 
ate, yet  only  25  per  cent  think 
they  need  help  with  reading 
and  writing  and  only  10  per 
cent  said  they  would  take 
remedial  instruction. 

Of  the  2,400  adults  surveyed, 
25  per  cent  could  not  follow  a 


route  on  a city  map.  Americans 
(aged  21  to  25)  surveyed  scored 
higher  than  Canadians  (aged 
21  to  25)  in  two-thirds  of  ques- 
tions. 

Literacy  advocates  have  es- 
timated Canada’s  illiteracy 
problem  as  costing  from  $2 
billion  to  $7  billion  annually. 
Crime  and  unemployment  are 
the  most  serious  results  of 
illiteracy,  which  is  often 
passed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next. 

Janet  Turnball,  vice-presi- 
dent and  publisher  of  Seal 
Books,  said,  “Canada  is  the 
only  developed  country  in  the 
world  that  hasn’t  done  any- 
thing about  this  . . . nobody 
even  knows  we  have  an  illitera- 
cy rate  or  cares.” 

The  problem  of  illiteracy 
stems  from  not  enough  govern- 


ment support  for  illiteracy 
programs  because  provincial 
and  federal  levels  both  think  it 
is  the  other’s  responsibility. 
Ottawa  is  spending  approxi- 
mately $1  million  annually 
year  for  illiteracy  programs, 
only  20  cents  per  illiterate  per- 
son. 

Of  Canada’s  five  million  illit- 
erates, one  million  cannot  read 
or  write  anything.  One  such 
individual  compared  his  inabil- 
ity with  “being  locked  in  a 
prison  cell.” 

With  this  feeling  of  inferiori- 
ty it  is  understandable  that 
many  illiterate  persons  are  too 
ashamed  to  admit  to  their  need 
and  ask  for  help,  but  is  is  not 
understandable  why  help  is  not 
offered. 

It  is  even  less  understand- 
able how  such  a high  percent- 


age of  illiterates  have  a high- 
school  and  university  back- 
ground. Either  Southam  News 
Inc.  has  wasted  $300,000  in 
conducting  its  survey  and  find- 
ing these  perplexing  statistics 
or  Canada’s  education  system 
needs  an  overhaul. 

Illiteracy  is  an  unnecessary 
handicap  that  the  federal,  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  govern- 
ments must  combine  to  cure. 
Individuals  who  can’t  read  or 
write  at  today’s  demanding 
levels  will  be  restricted  of 
many  opportunities  our  age  of 
communication  is  offering. 

For  those  of  us  who  can 
communicate  effectively,  it’s 
our  responsibility  to  ensure 
nobody  is  left  in  the  dark  with 
the  prison  door  of  illiteracy 
locked  behind  them. 


Doon  lounge  sees 
minor  renovations 


By  Cheryl  Bryant 

Renovations  to  the  Doon 
campus  student  lounge  that 
began  during  the  second  week 
of  September  are  complete,  but 
the  only  evidence  you’ll  see  of 
the  upgrading  are  new  cush- 
ions. 

The  bright  orange,  tattered 
furniture  cushions  were  re- 
upholstered in  a blue-grey  fab- 
ric, costing  $8,126,  according  to 
Mac  Rostance,  manager  of 
physical  resources. 

Phil  Olinski,  Doon  Student 
Association  (DSA)  business 
manager,  said  the  lounge  also 
underwent  “massive  cleaning” 
and  furniture  was  sanded  and 
varnished. 

The  upgrading  received 
mixed  reviews  from  students 
in  random  interviews. 

“(The  lounge  is)  basically 
the  same  except  the  cushions 
are  in  one  piece,”  said  Rob 
Milmine,  second-year  mechan- 
ical technology  student. 


“Get  rid  of  the  chairs,”  said 
Cathy  Sheridan,  second-year 
manufacturing  technology- 
wood  products  student.  Sheri- 
dan complained  that  the  chair 
seats  are  too  long  for  a shorter 
person  to  sit  on  comfortably 
with  feet  planted  on  the  floor. 

Rostance  said  changes  to  the 
lounge  will  continue  with  the 
replacement  of  carpet  on  stairs 
leading  down  to  the  video 
machines.  The  remaining  car- 
pet was  to  be  repaired  and 
shampooed  the  week  of  Sept. 
21. 

Olinski  said  the  changes  to 
the  lounge  are  “pleasantly 
refreshing.”  He  said  the  or- 
ange light  covers  removed 
from  the  ceiling  improve 
overall  lighting. 

In  early  1987  the  DSA  sub- 
mitted an  extensive  lounge 
renovation  proposal  to  Cones- 
toga College  administration. 
The  proposal  included  con- 
struction of  a sound  barrier 
wall  between  the  lounge’s  two 
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New  cushions  improve  esthetics  of  Doon  campus  lounge  Photo  by  Cheryl  Bryan'/sP°ke 


levels,  repainting  and  interior 
decorating.  The  proposal  was 
put  on  hold  due  to  estimated 
costs  of  $62,850. 

“This  (cleaning)  will  be 
about  it  for  this  year,”  Olinski 
said,  referring  to  the  present 


upgrading  of  the  lounge. 

Some  students  said  the 
overall  effect  is  an  improve- 
ment to  the  lounge’s  appear- 
ance. 

“I  think  they  (cushions)  look 


a lot  better,”  said  Mike  Al- 
meida, first-year  electronics 
engineering  student.  “It’s 
cleaner  than  it  was.  It’s  too 
comfortable  and  too  easy  to 
stay  here  and  not  go  to 
classes.” 


College  responds  to  special-needs  students 


By  Heather  Henry 

About  44  special  needs  stu- 
dents have  applied  or  are 
returning  to  Conestoga  Col- 
lege’s Doon  campus  in  Sep- 
tember. However,  Rick  Casey, 
manager  of  central  student 
services  at  Doon  campus,  said 
the  college  is  still  unsure  as  to 
the  specific  number  because 
not  all  have  been  confirmed. 

Casey  does  know  that  there 
will  be  at  least  two  wheelchair 
students  and  three  with  visual 
impairments.  He  expects  about 
22  special  needs  students  to 
attend  the  college. 

Although  the  college  isn’t 
closing  any  doors,  accommo- 
dating special  needs  students  is 
an  issue  that  must  be  dealt 
with.  In  1985  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  (special 
needs  task  force)  was  set  up  to 
look  at  the  whole  population  of 
special  needs  students  and  see 
what  impact  they  have  on 
college  operation. 

All  colleges  in  Ontario  par- 
ticipate in  the  task  force 

The  colleges  set  up  internal 
sub-committees  to  report  on 


the  following  key  areas  of 
college  operation:  accessibility 
and  space,  admissions,  equip- 
ment, services,  education, 
emergency  and  safety. 

The  freight  elevator  is  a 
problem  concerning  the  physi- 
cally disabled.  The  elevator  is 
the  only  way  in  which  students 
can  get  to  and  from  the  upper 
floors  of  the  college. 

“At  the  very  least,  it’s  (the 
elevator)  minimumly  accept- 
able, but  we  don’t  have  any 
other  choice,”  said  Casey. 

He  said  it  would  cost  about 
$100,000  to  install  a new  ele- 
vaotr  and  it  could  be  just  as 
costly  to  modify  the  existing  el- 
evator. 

Accomodating  students  with 
hidden  disabilities  is  another 
area  where  the  task  force  is 
looking  into.  Examples  of  hid- 
den disabilities  are,  emotional 
problems,  learning  disabilities, 
physiological  problems  such  as 
epilepsy,  and  the  hearing  and 
visual  impaired. 

For  many  students  with 
learning  disabilities,  “ the 
problem  is  not  taking  in  infor- 
mation, it’s  giving  it  back,” 


said  Casey.  He  added  that  it  is 
more  of  an  expressive  prob- 
lem. 

Counsellors  advise  the  stu- 
dents to  take  part  in  the  buddy 
system  or  note-takers. 

“Someone  will  jot  down  car- 
bon notes  or  get  notes  copied. 
That  allows  them  (the  student) 
to  process  information  without 
having  to  worry  about  copy- 
ing,” said  Casey.  He  said  the 
student  usually  cannot  concen- 
trate on  both  and  “that’s  what 
screws  them  up”. 

A number  of  strategies  are 
available  for  the  visually  and 
hearing  impaired.  The  pho- 
tocopier in  the  learning  re- 
source centre  enlarges  notes, 
the  test  centre  is  available  for 
those  who  need  more  time  than 
others  and  the  test  can  be  put 
on  video  tape  so  the  student  can 
read  along.  For  students  with- 
out sight,  the  video  tape  en- 
ables them  to  hear  the  test. 

Peer  tutoring  has  also  been 
lengthened  to  20  hours  to  ac- 
comodate students  with  learn- 
ing problems. 

Casey  said  there  is  a problem 
with  education.  The  college 


Foodbank  of  the  Region  «of  Waterloo 

is  Presenting 

Thanksgiving  Food  Drive 

September  28  to  October  3 

Conestoga  College,  open  your  cupboards  and  donate  .... 
We  are  looking  for  items  such  as: 


macaroni  and  cheese 
powdered  milk 
pork  and  beans  (cans) 
cereal 


pasta/rice 

canned  food/vegetables 
soup 

canned  fish  or  meat 


The  food  donations  will  be  collectively  distributed  to  the 
following: 


Alco-control  Home 
YMCA 

House  of  Friendship 
St.  John's  Kitchen 


Argus 

Salvation  Army 

The  Family  Crisis  Centre 

Cambridge  Food  Bank 


Please  drop  off  any  donations  to  the  Doon  Student  Association 
activity  office  prior  to  October  3.  


does  not  yet  have  remedial 
classes  like  those  in  the  post- 
secondary school  system.  He 
said  the  college  is  dealing  with 
students  who  have  had  four  or 
five  years  of  remedial  educa- 
tion and  want  to  attend  collge. 
The  problem  is  that  the  college 
system  is  two  steps  behind. 

Although  the  college  system 
is  improving  each  year  in 
accomodating  special  needs 
students,  “we  still  have  a long 
way  to  go.  It’s  one  of  those 
areas  that  when  you  think 
you’ve  got  a handle  on  it, 
something  else  pops  up,”  said 
Casey. 

Not  only  is  Casey  impressed 


with  the  accomplishments  of 
special  needs  students,  but  also 
with  the  college  and  faculty. 

“I’ve  been  impressed  with 
the  college’s  response  to  the 
special  needs  students.  I guess 
the  impressive  part  is  the  fact 
that  it’s  (the  college)  not  shy- 
ing away  from  (the  student). 
It’s  not  ‘I  don’t  want  to  deal 
with  this.’  It  would  be  easy  to 
say,  ‘you  can’t  take  a program 
full-time,  hope  you  make  it  in 
the  world.’  They’ve  been  able 
to  take  a very  progressive 
stance  and  say  ‘we’ve  got  to 
take  a look  at  what  we  can  do  to 
accomodate  the  special  needs 
student,”  said  Casey. 
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Doon  orientation  successful,  says  Nay 


By  Angelo  Mirabelli 

This  year’s  orientation  week 
was  successful  both  financially 
and  in  the  number  of  students 
who  participated,  Doon  Stu- 
dent Association  activities  co- 
ordinator Sandy  Nay  said. 

Nay  said  that  the  funding  for 
the  week  was  on  budget  and  the 
turnout  was  greater  than  in 
1986. 

Nay  said  it  was  difficult  this 
year  to  stretch  her  orientation 
budget  because  it  was  based  on 
activities  donations  from  the 
community. “This  year  I asked 
for  more  donations  that  I have 
done  in  the  past.  Instead  of 
serving  350  students,  I served 
1,000.  But  I stayed  within  our 
budget.  Without  the  corparate 
support,  I could  not  have  done 


what  I did  this  year,”Nay 
said. Donations  came  from  cor- 
porations such  as  Molson,  La- 
batt,  Canada  Packers,  Zehrs 
and  Weston  Bakeries.  Both 
Weston  and  Zehrs  were  con- 
tributers  last  year. 

Expenses  included  $1,500  for 
DSA  pens  distributed  to  stu- 
dents, $275  for  the  Beirdo 
Brothers  concert,  $300  for  ham- 
burgers and  $1,200  for  beer,’ 
according  to  DSA  representa- 
tives. 

Nay  said  even  though  the 
Sept.  9 orientation  was  cut 
short  because  the  band  Equus 
failed  to  show  up,  she  was 
impressed  with  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  and  hamburgers  by 
the  participants.  All  380  ham- 
burgers were  eaten. 

Nay  said  she  did  not  increase 


the  number  of  hamburgers  and 
amount  of  beer  per  student 
from  1986,  but  there  was  total 
increase  in  consumption  due  to 
the  larger  student  body  this 
year. 

She  stressed  that  the  main 
emphasis  was  on  activities,  not 
alcohol  consumption. 

With  orientation  set  a week 
earlier  than  previous  years,  it 
gave  the  new  and  returning 
students  more  time  to  get 
settled  and  also  have  more  free 
time,  she  said. 

“It’s  a good  idea.  It’s  a great 
strategy  to  introduce  students 
to  college  life.” 

Nay  said  she  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  30  or  more 
winners  in  orientation  activi- 
ties and  thank  students  for  the 
large  turnout. 
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Double  prize-winner  Steve  Chapman  (left)  with  DSA’s  Cheryl 
Adair  and  Steve  Blenkhorn 


Labatt  and  Molson  to  supply  beer  for  Doon  pubs 


By  Cheryl  Bryant 

Carling  O’Keefe  beer 
drinkers  may  find  themselves 
switching  to  brands  produced 
by  Molson  or  Labatt  breweries, 
the  sole  beer  suppliers  to  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus 
pubs. 

The  Sept. 10  Blue  Live  pub 
featured  Labatt’s  brand  beer, 
including  Blue  and  Blue  Light, 
in  keeping  with  the  night’s  blue 
theme,  said  Sandy  Nay,  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA)  ac- 
tivities coordinator.  Labatt’s 
Schooner  was  also  available, 
Nay  said.  Labatt  Brewing  Co. 
Ltd.  is  the  official  sponsor  of 
Conestoga  College’s  annual 
canoe  race,  held  each  spring. 

Molson  Breweries  of  Canada 
Ltd.  also  supplies  its  product  to 
DSA  events. “Molson’s  has 
always  had  Homegrown  Talent 
Night  and  they  always 
will,”Nay  said. Nay  said  there 
will  usually  be  four  brands  of 
beer  offered  during  the  year’s 
regular  pubs  - approximately 
10  this  year  - a lager  and  light 


beer  from  both  Labatt  and 
Molson,  and  a few  cases  of  less 
popular  brands,  such  as  Mol- 
son’s Export. 

Nay  said  when  either  Molson 
or  Labatt  sponsors  a pub  night, 
the  DSA  often  purchases  that 
breweries  promotional  materi- 
als at  a discount  for  the  night’s 
prizes.  This  can  enhance  sales 
of  a particular  brand  of  beer. 
Nay  said  beer  company  repre- 
sentatives canvass  the  school, 
trying  to  promote  a certain 
brand  of  beer. 

“(Labatt)  wanted  to  promote 
Schooner  last  year  so  we  had 
the  Schooner  boat  contest  and 
the  tacky  tourist  contest.  Mol- 
son is  presently  promoting  Ex- 
port so  they  gave  posters  that 
say  ‘Ex  says  it  all’,  available  at 
the  (orientation)  pond  party.” 

Nay  said  Labatt’s  sales  rep- 
resentative Paul  Sandford  and 
Molson’s  sales  representative 
Ed  Kolb  don’t  compete  for  the 
oppportunity  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts at  the  college. 

Prices  at  this  year’s  pubs 
will  remain  at  50  cents  for  pop. 


$1.75  for  beer  and  $2  for  liquor. 

“At  Conestoga,  we’re  quite 
fortunate  that  both  reps  are 
really  great  guys.  They  play 
fair  against  one  another  as  well 
as  with  us  (DSA).” 

Nay  said  prices  are  lower  than 
average  bar  prices(which  can 
range  from  $1.90  for  a bottle  of 
beer  at  bars  such  as  Nichol- 
son’s Tavern  to  $2.75  a bottle  at 
bars  such  as  Highlands  in 
Cambridge). 

Nay  said  the  object  of  liquor 
sales  is  to  provide  service  to 
the  students,  not  to  make 
profits. 

“That  $1.75  usually  pays  for 
all  the  expenses  like  buying 
ice,  finding  pub  staff,  and 
repairing  any  damages  that 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
We’re  not  out  to  make  a lot  of 
money.” 

Nay  said  special  permission 
is  needed  from  the  college 
director,  director  of  finance 
and  the  liquor  licence  board  tc 
set  up  a bar  during  the  day. 
The  DSA  provides  a day  bar  for 
special  events  such  as  the 


for  people  Who  Uke  to  have  fun 


Oktoberfest  1st 
WUNDttWM! 

PLAN  TO  JOIN  US 
OCTOBER  9 - 17 


r_  CUP  & SAVE  COUPON 

RECEIVE  $^.  00  OFF 

Expires  Oct.  31/87 

Any  souvenir(s)  purchased  for  a minimum  of  $5.00  at 
the  K-W  Oktoberfest  Inc.  office,  77  Ontario  St.  S, 

I Kitchener,  576-0571  or  Information  Tents  at  Speakers  I 
Corner,  Kitchener  & Waterloo  and  Fairview  Park  Mall, 
Kitchener. 

| SPOKE,  CONESTOGA  COLLEGE 


• 2nd  largest  Oktoberfest  in  the  world 

• 30  festival  halls  to  celebrate 

• Over  70  general  & cultural  events 

• Canada's  only  Thanksgiving  Day  parade 

• Miss  Oktoberfest  pageant 

• Bavarian  food  & entertainment 

• Trachtenfest/Musik  Fest 

• International  sports  events  - and  more. 

For  full  details  call:  (519)  576-0571  or  write: 
K-W  Oktoberfest  Inc.,  77  Ontario  St.  S., 
Kitchener,  Ont.  N2G  4G1 


orientation  pond  party  and  the 
canoe  race. 

When  ordering  beer,  the  pub 
manager  considers  sales  from 
previous  events.  Nay  said  sales 
are  affected  primarily  by  tem- 
peratures inside  and  outside  of 
the  Doon  campus  cafeteria, 
where  pubs  are  held,  and 
temperature  of  the  beer.  Other 
factors  also  influence  sales. 

Nay  said  students  are  more 
aware  of  the  consequences  of 
drinking,  through  alcohol 
awareness  programs  and 
drinking  and  driving  advertise- 
ments. She  said  awareness 
over  the  past  five  years  has 


reduced  the  number  of  “drink- 
until-they-can’t-drink-any- 
more”  pubgoers. 

A designated  driver  program 
is  offered  at  Doon  campus 
pubs.  Participants  receive  a 
designated  driver  sticker  and 
free  pop  refills  all  night. 

Nay  said  Beaver  Foods  will 
sell  snack  foods  at  each  pub  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  ex- 
perimenting with  pizza,  garlic 
bread,  tortilla  chips,  potato 
chips  and  sandwiches.  This 
could  also  create  an  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  students 
interested  in  selling  pub  food, 
Nay  said. 


CHARTBEAT 

For  the  week  Sept.14-18,  1987 

Top  15  singles  in  current  rotation  - CXLR-AM 
Program/Music  Director  )ohn  S.  Machintosh 

1.  La  Bamba 

Los  Lobos 

2.  Doing  It  All  For  My  Baby  Huey  Lewis  and  the  News 

3.  Didn't  We  Almost  Have  It  All  Whitney  Houston 

4.  Ordinary  People 

The  Box 

5.  Touch  of  Grey 

Grateful  Dead 

6.  1 Still  Haven't  Found  What  I'm  Looking  For 

U2 

7.  Seven  Wonders 

Fleetwood  Mac 

8.  You're  The  Voice 

John  Farnham 

9.  Who's  That  Girl 

Madonna 

10.  Promises 

Frozen  Ghost 

11.  Songbird 

Kenny  G. 

12.  Rain 

Michael  Breen 

13.  Where  The  Streets  Have  No  Name 

U2 

14.  Living  In  A Box 

Living  In  A Box 

15.  Together 

Joey  Gregorash 

Top  15  singles  in  current  rotation  - XL-FM 
Program/Music  Director  Trish  Freriks 

1.  You  Are  The  Girl 

The  Cars 

2.  Learning  To  Fly 

Pink  Floyd 

3.  Radio  Waves 

Roger  Waters 

4.  Touch  of  Grey 

Grateful  Dead 

5.  Notorious 

Loverboy 

6.  Force  10 

Rush 

7.  Let's  Work 

Mick  Jagger 

8.  Where  The  Streets  Have  No  Name 

U2 

9.  Johnny  B. 

Hooters 

10.  Darling  It  Hurts  Paul  Kelly  and  the  Messengers 

11.  Little  Lies 

Fleetwood  Mac 

12.  How  Do  You  Spell  Love  The  Fabulous  Thunderbirds 

13.  Ghost  on  the  Beach 

Insiders 

14.  In  Dreams 

Pete  Barden 

15.  Sinful 

Pete  Wylie 

CXLR-AM  "First  With  More  Music,  More  Often!"- 

Broadcast  in  the  cafeteria. 

XL-FM  "More  of  Your  Favorite  Music!"- 
Broadcast  in  the  lounge. 
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Phil  Olinski,  in  his  fourth  year  as  DSA  business  manager 


Olinski.  the  man  behind  DSA 


By  Cheryl  Bryant 

Phil  Olinski,  business  man- 
ager of  the  Doon  Student  Asso- 
ciation  (DSA),  could  be 
thought  of  as  “ship’s  captain”, 
trying  to  keep  the  operations  of 
the  student  government  sailing 
smoothly. 

Olinski  graduated  from  Con- 
estoga’s business  administra- 
tion— management  studies  pro- 
gram in  1983,  then  was  hired  as 
DSA  business  manager.  He 
said  he  likes  the  college  atmo- 
sphere and  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent people,  from  students  to 
administration. 

“It’s  kind  of  a constant 
juggling  act,”  he  said. 

Olinski,  26,  was  raised  in 
Kitchener.  Presently,  he  is 
single  (but  has  a “full-time” 
girlfriend)  and  lives  at  home 
with  his  parents. 

He  was  a high  school  football 
player,  a sports  official  and 
was  involved  with  student 
council.  But  a majority  of  his 
free  hours  were  spent  travel- 
ling as  a member  of  the 
provincial  board  of  the  Knights 


of  Columbus  youth  organiza- 
tion. 

“I  think  it  (travelling)  took 
away  from  my  being  more 
actively  involved  in  high 
school,  but  given  the  travel- 
ling, the  speech  opportunties 
and  the  direction  of  the  organi- 
zation, it  was  definitely  a 
plus,”  Olinski  said. 

Olinski  is  acquiring  skills 
through  his  position  with  the 
DSA.  He’s  noticed  improve- 
ments in  communications,  de- 
cision-making, budgeting,  con- 
tract negotiations  and  human 
resources. 

“Because  it  is  an  extremely 
diverse  postion,  I don’t  think 
there  are  many  areas  that  you 
wouldn’t  be  developing  to  a 
certain  extent,”  he  said. 

Olinski  feels  that  he  and 
Sandy  Nay,  DSA  activities 
coordinator,  are  the  prime  in- 
fluences that  keep  the  DSA 
functioning  as  a unit,  consider- 
ing that  a new  executive  is 
elected  or  appointed  each  new 
school  year. 

Though  Olinski  spends  many 
hours  in  the  full-time  position. 


he  is  still  involved  in  a wide 
range  of  activities.  He  offici- 
ates high  school  football 
through  the  fall  and  spends  his 
winters  as  a hockey  official  for 
the  Ontario  Hockey  Association 
(OHA),  Kitchener  Hockey  As- 
sociation (KHA)  and  the  On- 
tario Minor  Hockey  Associa- 
tion (OMHA).  An  injury  pre- 
vents him  from  participating  in 
contact  sports  but  officiating  is 
“the  next  best  thing.” 

He’s  also  an  avid  golfer, 
cross-country  skier,  and  he 
enjoys  the  arts,  including  con- 
certs and  cultural  events.  Soft 
rock  is  his  favorite  music. 

“Billy  Joel,  Chicago,  that 
type  of  thing,”  he  said. 

He’s  a fan  of  movies  from  the 
mid  to  late  ’70s  but  also  likes 
modern-day  Eddie  Murphy 
films. 

His  future  goals  include  some 
personal  changes. 

“For  myself,  I would  en- 
deavor to  be  more  approach- 
able, more  open-minded  and  be 
a little  more  flexible.  Those 
would  be  the  big  areas  for  me, 
personally.” 


Trouble  deciding  upon  a career?  CO/AP  can  help 


By  Christine  Diesbourg 

Conestoga  College  is  offering 
a career  planning  program  in 
Septemeber,  to  help  students 
choose  careers  that  are  right 
for  them. 

The  program,  Career  orien- 
tation/action  program 
(Co/AP),  has  a fee  of  $125, 
which  covers  the  cost  of  work- 
ing with  a counsellor  one-on- 
one  until  the  student  is  satis- 
fied. 

A counsellor  will  meet  with  a 
student  four  times,  for  two  to 


three  hours  or  however  long  it 
takes  to  make  sure  the  stu- 
dent’s needs  are  met.  Coun- 
sellors are  available  at  dif- 
ferent Conestoga  campuses. 

The  program  has  been  run- 
ning for  approximately  five 
years  and  its  popularity  has 
increased  in  the  last  year.  Barb 
Dietrich,  of  continuing  educa- 
tion, said,  “We  take  as  many 
applicants  as  we  can.  We’ve 
never  had  to  turn  anyone 
away.” 

Co/AP,  which  is  available  to 
anyone,  offers  a free  informa- 


tion session,  held  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month  from 
September  to  May.  The  session 
provides  interested  persons 
with  details  about  the  program 
and  an  opportunity  to  decide  if 
the  program  is  appropriate  for 
them. 

“After  the  free  session,  per- 
sons have  the  option  of  signing 
up.  We  usually  don’t  give 
refunds  for  this  program  be- 
cause people  should  know  after 
the  session  whether  or  not  the 
program  is  suitable  for  them,” 
Dietrich  said. 


SPOKE 


We  strive  for 
thorough 
and 

accurate 
reporting 


Spoke 

invites  students 
and  staff  to 
inform  us  of 
errors  or  misquotations 
found  in  the  newspaper 


An  accurate 
newspaper  is 
a responsible 
newspaper 


Students;  to  vote  this  week  at  Doon  campus 
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Contact  Carol-Ann  Nugent,  editor,  at  653-5380  or  Jerry  Frank,  journalism  faculty,  at  653-2511  ext.  313 


For  a period  of  approximate- 
ly one  month  counsellors  will 
work  together  with  students  to 
assess  their  skills,  interests 
and  goals,  explore  career  op- 
tions, gather  information  about 
careers,  decide  on  short-term 
and  long-term  plans  and  plan 
job  searches. 

If  upgrading  is  necessary, 
then  counsellors  will  assist  the 
student  in  deciding  which 
courses  to  take.  Dietrich  said 
people  of  all  ages  take  the 
program,  including  people  that 
are  changing  jobs  or  just  trying 
to  find  one  for  the  first  time. 
Resumes  and  interviewing 


skills  are  also  taught. 

Glen  Scherheart,  Phil  Waller 
and  Colin  McKay  are  the  coun- 
sellors who  will  be  available 
for  the  students.  Dietrich  said 
that  last  year  the  program  only 
had  one  counsellor  and  it  was 
difficult  to  see  all  the  students 
before  the  school  year  began. 

Dietrich  said,  “The  course  is 
a little  more  expensive  than 
others  but  that’s  because  of  the 
testing  and  because  of  the 
one-on-one  counselling.” 

For  more  information  on  the 
Co/AP  program,  please  con- 
tact your  continuing  education 
office. 


ARE  YOU  HOT? 


Why  not  cool 
down  at  the 

ENDLESS 
SUMMER 
PUB 

FEATURING  ENDLESS  SUMMER 

October  1st  8 p.m. 
Doon  Cat. 

Adv./Students:  $6 
Door/Non-Student:  $8 

special:  Canada  cooler  night 

TACKY  TOURIST&LIMBO  CONTEST 
PLUS  MUCH  MORE 

DRESS  IN  YOUR 
BEACH  WEAR 

adv.  tkts.  available  In  D.S.A.  Actlvi 
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Puppets  a form  of  learning  for  ECE  students 


By  Deborah  Crandall 

Students  in  early  childhood 
education  (ECE)  were  treated 
to  a not-so-ordinary  puppet 
show  Sept.  14  at  the  Doon 
campus. 

The  puppet  program,  entitled 
The  Kids  of  the  Block,  was 
presented  in  co-operation  with 
the  Independent  Living  Centre, 
an  organization  developed  to 
assist  the  needs  of  physically 
disabled  persons. 

Diane  Weber,  Kids  on  the 
Block  co-ordinator,  told  the 
class  of  ECE  students  to  imag- 
ine that  they  were  in  Grade  4 
before  she  introduced  a troupe 
of  puppets  of  various  ages, 
each  with  a physical  disabili- 
ty- 

Weber  said  the  Kids  on  the 
Block  program,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area  schools  to  children  in 
Grades  3 to  6,  has  been  in 
existence  for  10  years. 

“It  was  started  by  a special 
education  teacher  in  the  U.S. 
who  had  a class  of  specialized 
kids  whom  she  was  told  to 
mainstream  because  of  new 
education  laws,”  Weber  said. 

“That  was  something  that 
was  very  idealistic  and  very 
wonderful  for  a lot  of  families 


who  felt  their  disabled  children 
should  be  in  the  regular  school 
system,  but  there  were  a lot  of 
barriers  that  had  to  be  ironed 
out.” 

Weber  said  one  of  the  major 
barriers  was  the  attitude  of 
teachers  and  students  who 
were  apprehensive  of  physi- 
cally disabled  children.  She 
said  Kids  on  the  Block  was 
created  to  teach  children  about 
physical  disabilities. 

The  first  character  to  hit  the 
stage  was  Renaldo  Rodriguez. 
Renaldo,  who  was  blinded  as 
an  infant,  told  the  class  about 
his  disability,  how  he  gets 
dressed,  how  he  reads,  how  he 
eats  and  how  he  gets  around 
with  the  aid  of  his  white  cane. 

Puppet  Jimmy  Randolph  has 
a disability  that  is  not  so 
physically  obvious;  he  is  emo- 
tionally impaired. 

Through  conversations  be- 
tween Jimmy  and  other  pup- 
pets, the  audience  learned  the 
best  ways  to  deal  with  and 
socialize  with  emotionally  im- 
paired children. 

Mark  Riley,  one  of  the  first 
puppets  created  for  the  Kids  on 
the  Block  program,  has  cere- 
bral palsy  and  uses  a wheel- 
chair. 

Weber  told  the  class  about 


the  various  types  of  cerebral 
palsy,  the  different  affects  it 
causes  and  about  Mark’s  afflic- 
tion in  particular. 

Weber  said  Mark  demon- 
trates  to  the  audience  a posi- 
tive attitude  about  his  disabili- 
ty. 

“You  can  probably  tell  just 
by  looking  at  me,”  said  the 
red-haired  puppet,  “that  I’m 
Irish.” 

Mark  sailed  around  the 
stage,  popping  wheelies  in  his 
wheelchair  and  joking  with  the 
audience. 

“School  kids  have  a lot  of 
questions  for  Mark  about  his 
personal  life  and  it’s  good  to 
have  him  talk  about  it  posi-i 
tively,  but  it’s  really  important 
that  we  try  to  keep  a serious 
note  involved.  This  year  we  are 
going  to  have  real  speakers 
with  physical  disabilities  follow 
the  puppet  show  with  a ques- 
tion/answer period,”  Weber 
said. 

The  presentation  came  to  a 
close  with  puppets  and  audi- 
ence singing  the  Kids  on  the 
Block  theme  song.  Kids  Are 
Different. 

Weber,  a theatre  arts  gradu- 
ate from  Brock  University, 
said  she  depends  on  volunteers 
to  help  present  the  puppet 
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Puppets  (from  left)  Mark,  Renaldo,  Melody 

show.  Weber  said  anyone  interest- 

“It  helps  if  the  volunteers  ed  in  volunteering  three  or  four 
have  some  interest  or  some  hours  a week  may  contact  her 
experience  in  theatre  or  public  at  the  Independent  Living  Cen- 
speaking,”  Weber  said.  tre,  235  King  St.  E.,  Kitchener. 


- Cheryl  Bryant/Spoke 

Monkeying  around 

Business  instructor  Charlie  Rolph  showed  first  surprise,  then 
embarrassment  when  he  found  himself  being  serenaded  by  a 
gorill-a-gram  for  his  65th  birthday  in  the  Doon  cafeteria 
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Passports  to  arrive 


By  Diane  Rabatich 

Student  activities  passports 
will  be  available  at  Conestoga 
College  from  program  co-or- 
dinators  the  week  of  Sept.  28. 

Sandy  Nay,  DSA  activities 
co-ordinator,  said  the  publisher 
was  to  deliver  the  spiral-bound 
booklets,  containing  informa- 
tion about  activities  to  be  held 
during  the  year,  by  Sept.  25. 


Space  was  allotted  for  the 
various  college  departments, 
the  key  players,  she  said,  as 
the  outline  for  the  booklet  was 
developed  with  the  student  in 
mind.  She  said  she  enjoyed 
preparing  the  booklet  for  publi- 
cation. 

“Everyone  was  co-operative, 
and  the  students  should  have  as 
much  fun  reading  the  contents 
as  we  had  working  on  it.” 


Have  your  say 

The  editorial  staff  at  Spoke  invites  comments  from 
readers  in  the  form  of  signed  letters,  free  of  libel  and 
personal  attack. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  all  letters  to  meet  space 
requirements.  Submissions  should  be  250  words  or  less,  and 
may  be  left  in  the  mailbox  outside  the  Spoke  office  by  the 
cafeteria  entrance  or  sent  by  mail  to:  Spoke,  c/o  Conestoga 
College,  299  Doon  Valley  Dr.,  Kitchener,  Ont.  N2G  4M4. 


Detweiler  centre  secretary 
has  time  for  dual  career 


By  Nellie  Blake 

A Cambridge  alderman  of  10 
years  accepted  a secretarial 
position  at  the  D.  B.  Detweiler 
Centre  at  Conestoga  College 
last  July  to  seek  a more 
challenging  job  and  to  widen 
her  job  skills. 

Mary  Love  said  she  always 
wanted  to  work  at  the  college 
because  of  its  educational  at- 
mosphere. Her  dream  was  rea- 
lized when  she  began  working 
part-time  in  the  continuing 
education  office  as  a secretary. 
Finding  the  job  not  interesting 
enough,  Love  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  work  at  the  centre 
when  the  opportunity  came  in 
July. 

Love  assists  Heinz  Peper, 
manager  of  the  centre,  in  the 
daily  operation  of  the  office  by 
typing  reports  and  making  and 
filing  records.  She  joined  the 
staff  because  the  college  is 
close  to  her  Cambridge  home, 
the  computer  work  is  challeng- 
ing and  the  position  offers  re- 
sponsibility. 

Love  said  her  top  priorities 
are  to  execute  her  job  efficient- 
ly, gain  more  knowledge 
through  education  and  work  at 
a variety  of  jobs  to  learn  skills 
for  future  jobs. 

Love  has  put  this  philosophy 
to  good  practice.  Beginning  in 
office  jobs  directly  from  high 
school,  Love  worked  at  the 
YWCA  for  eight  years  organiz- 
ing publicity  and  planning 
classes.  She  was  also  a volun- 
teer president  of  the  YWCA 
and  later  was  the  secretary  of 
the  Lincoln  Avenue  School  in 
Cambridge. 

She  was  elected  to  Cam- 
bridge city  council  in  1976.  Two 
years  later,  she  and  her  hus- 
band opened  a retail  book  store 
which  they  still  operate.  After 
her  children  were  born,  Love 
attended  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity on  a part-time  basis, 
earning  a bachelor  of  arts 
degree  after  10  years.  Through 
hard  work  on  week  nights  and 


Saturdays,  Love  achieved  one 
of  her  many  goals,  to  learn 
more  about  her  environment,  j 

“Lowe  a lot  to  the  YWCA,”  I 
said  Love,  adding  she  learned  a I 
lot  about  people,  managing  an 
office  and  doing  secretarial 
work. 

To  help  make  her  secretarial 
work  at  the  D.  B.  Detweiler 
Centre  easier,  Love  took  a 
computer  course  at  the  college 
and  is  currently  enrolled  in  a 
similar  course. 

Her  job  as  alderman  keeps 
Love  busy  Monday  nights  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  other 
nights  a week  but  she  still  finds 


time  to  properly  raise  her 
children,  she  said. 

Love  has  been  an  alderman 
for  five  terms,  the  first  terms 
being  two  years,  and  now  three 
years.  She  is  one  of  three 
women  on  the  11-member 
Cambridge  council. 

Love  said  her  first  duty  as  a 
council  member  is  to  deal  with 
complaints  from  the  people  in 
her  riding.  Among  other  duties, 
she  also  helps  to  set  policy  and 
plan  the  annual  budget. 

Love  is  also  currently  the 
chairman  of  a steering  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  building  a 
museum  in  Cambridge. 
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BLOOD 
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17  teachers  hired 


By  Nellie  Blake 

The  number  of  full-time 
teachers  hired  at  Conestoga’s 
Doon  campus  dropped  slightly 
this  year  compared  to  last 
year,  while  the  number  of 
sessional  teachers  has  in- 
creased, according  to  college 
personnel. 

Debra  Croft,  Doon’s  human 
resources  officer,  said  13  full- 
time teachers  and  four  session- 
al teachers  were  hired  during 
the  period  of  May  to  August, 
compared  to  14  full-time  teach- 
ers and  one  sessional  teacher 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Croft  said  sessional  teachers 
are  hired  for  one  academic 
year  on  a temporary  basis. 

One  full-time  teacher  was 
hired  for  law  and  security 
administration  (LASA),  ap- 
plied arts,  economics,  market- 
ing, electronics  and  general 
mechanics,  and  tool  and  die 
making. 

The  accounting  program 
added  two  full-time  faculty 
members,  along  with  the  math 
and  woodworking  products 
program,  which  requiresd 


teachers  because  of  the  new 
woodworking  centre  which  will 
be  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1988. 

One  sessional  teacher  was 
also  hired  in  woodworking  and 
one  in  management  studies. 
One  teacher  was  transferred 
from  the  Cambridge  campus, 
pushing  the  total  of  new  full- 
time teachers  to  13. 

Previously,  there  was  a need 
for  new  teachers  placed  in 
communications  programs, 
but  now  the  need  has  shifted  to 
woodworking  programs  and 
programs  offered  at  the  D.B. 
Detweiler  Electronics  Skills 
Centre. 

Croft  said  the  annual  hiring 
is  largely  the  result  of  a 
growing  number  of  retiring 
teachers. 

Each  spring,  program  coor- 
dinators review  their  staff  to 
calculate  if  any  changes  might 
occur  due  to  retirement  or 
other  factors. 

The  search  for  qualified  staff 
begins  by  placing  advertise- 
ments in  area  newspapers  like 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Re- 
cord, the  Guelph  Mercury,  the 
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for  new  school  semester 
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Tom  Quackenbush  (right)  teaches  students 


Cambridge  Reporter  and  the 
Stratford  Beacon  Herald.  Croft 
said  advertisements  are  some- 
times placed  in  Toronto  papers 
if  a teacher  for  a specific  field 
is  not  commonly  found  in  this 
area. 

Croft  said  new  teachers  are 
screened  according  to  quality 
of  experience,  not  necessarily 
the  number  of  years  they  have 
taught.  An  applicant  experi- 
enced in  his  or  her  field  is 
better  suited  for  college  teach- 
ing than  a veteran  of  teaching. 
Being  able  to  establish  a good 
relationship  with  students  is 
also  essential,  Croft  said. 

Croft  added  new  faculty 
members  do  not  necessarily 
need  experience  in  teaching 
because  Conestoga  partici- 
pates in  a program  to  aid  new 
teachers  offered  every  sum- 
mer prior  to  the  start  of  the 
academic  year.  This  year  the 
program  was  held  at  the 
Aylmer  Police  College. 

Another  reason  why  more 
teachers  are  being  hired  at  the 
college  is  the  recent  changes 


made  in  a collective  agreement 
related  to  reduced  workload  for 
faculty  members,  Croft  said. 
This  agreement  applies  to  all 
colleges  in  Ontario,  she  added. 

Croft  predicted  Conestoga 


will  need  more  teachers  in  the 
next  academic  year  (1988-89) 
because  of  the  new  woodwork- 
ing centre.  She  said  business 
and  technology  programs  will 
also  demand  more  faculty. 
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Want  some? 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  it’s  not  all  fun  and  games  for  DSA  members.  Doon  president  Paul 
Colussi  (left)  and  vice-president  Tony  Karais  are  shown  having  fun  cleaning  the  barbecue  pit 
behind  the  cafeteria  following  orientation  events  at  Doon  campus. 


New  students  have  mixed  emotions 


DSA  seeks  reps  for 
board  of  directors 


By  Esther  Jancsar 

First-year  students  at  the 
Doon  campus  had  various  im- 
pressions of  what  college  is  like 
in  a poll  during  the  first  week  of 
classes. 

Laura  Anthony,  a first-year 
business  administration-mar- 
keting student,  said  her  first 
impression  of  the  Doon  campus 
was  that  it  was  big  and  scary, 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  was  in- 
teresting. 

Anthony  said  the  campus 
grounds  were  nicer  than  she 
expected.  She  said  the  college 
didn’t  feel  like  a high  school 
environment  and  was  more 
comfortable  than  high  school. 

Anthony  said  she  had  uneasy 
feelings  about  entering  college. 
She  said  it  seemed  confusing 
and  would  be  hard  getting  into 


the  swing  of  things. 

Anthony  said  her  goals  after 
college  are  to  operate  a busi- 
ness. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  hired.  I 
want  to  be  the  hirer  and  make 
some  money  while  I’m  at  it.” 

George  Pertea,  a first-year 
electronic  technology  student, 
said  he  thought  the  campus 
offered  a friendly  atmosphere. 

Pertea  said  he  felt  like 
leaving  halfway  through  the 
orientation  because  he  had 
mixed  feelings  about  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  information  he 
attained  from  orientation  gave 
him  assurance,  and  he  is 
pleased  with  the  courses  of- 
fered in  his  program. 

Les  Leonhardt,  a first-year 
mechanical  engineering  stu- 
dent, said  he  was  nervous 
about  entering  college  because 
he  hadn’t  been  in  school  in  10 


years.  He  said  he  enjoyed 
being  welcomed  to  the  college 
with  a tour  around  the  campus 
and  was  put  at  ease  during  his 
orientation  when  he  met  his 
program  instructors. 

Les  Mereg,  a first-year  elec- 
tronic technology  student,  said 
he  was  disappointed  because 
he  expected  more  people  to  be 
at  the  college. 

“I  wasn’t  nervous  about 
coming  to  college,  because  I’m 
here  for  a good  time,”  Mereg 
said. 


TYPING 

Will  type:  resumes,  essays, 
student  papers,  etc. 
-reasonable  rates 
-fast  and  efficient 
Call  Sharon  748-1793 


By  Cheryl  Bryant 

Each  September,  the  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA)  re- 
quires one  student  from  each 
program  division  to  become  a 
representative  on  the  board  of 
directors,  a body  which  over- 
sees expenditures  and  dis- 
cusses DSA  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

The  DSA  has  planned  a 
campaign  to  make  students 
aware  of  positions  on  the  board 
of  directors.  Along  with  adver- 
tisements in  Spoke,  posters  will 
be  displayed  throughout  the 
school.  During  the  first  and 
second  week  of  school,  DSA 
president  Paul  Colussi  and 
vice-president  Tony  Karais  will 
visit  as  many  classes  as  possi- 
ble, informing  students  about 
the  board. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
first  meeting.  The  meetings 
should  begin  “as  quickly  as  we 
(the  DSA)  can  get  organized,” 
Karais  said. 

Students  can  become  repre- 
sentatives by  picking  up  no- 
mination sheets  in  the  DSA 
office.  Once  the  nominations 
are  in,  students  in  each  pro- 
gram block  will  vote  for  their 
representative.  For  example, 
all  students  in  technology,  first 
to  third  year,  will  elect  one 
representative.  If  the  DSA  re- 
ceives only  one  nomination  for 
a program  division,  that  stu- 
dent will  automatically  become 
the  representative. 

Representatives  who  attend 
75  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
meetings  receive  85  for  each 
meeting  attended. 

“It’s  our  way  of  saying 
‘thanks  for  coming  out,’” 
Karais  said. 

He  said  participation  in  the 
student  government  is  a good 


way  to  get  involved  in  school 
activities,  meet  people  from 
other  programs  and  have  input 
into  DSA  events. 

Being  a representative  is 
also  an  advantage  for  students 
who  would  like  to  become  DSA 
members.  Karais  said  the  stu- 
dent is  able  to  see  the  inside 
operations  of  the  DSA,  meet 
(DSA  members  and  aid  in  policy 
and  activity  planning. 

The  board  wields  some  finan- 
cial power  over  DSA  opera- 
tions. The  DSA’s  initial  budget 
must  be  approved  by  the 
board,  along  with  any  expendi- 
tures that  exceed  the  budgeted 
amount.  In  the  administrative 
area,  the  directors  provide 
guidance,  acting  as  a sounding 
board  for  DSA  proposals,  said 
Phil  Olinski,  DSA  business 
manager. 

Karais  and  Colussi  will  try  to 
generate  interest  in  the  repre- 
sentative positions  when  they 
tour  classes  in  September. 
They  plan  to  outline  the  advan- 
tages of  being  a representive 
and  give  a general  impression 
that  “Hey,  this  is  something 
good  to  get  into,”  Karais  said. 

Karais  said  the  reps  will 
meet  every  three  to  four 
weeks.  The  time  of  the  meet- 
ings, usually  late  afternoon,  is 
planned  to  suit  as  many  sched- 
ules as  possible. 


HELP 

Reg.  Nurse.  Admin.,  and 
Accountant 

Husband  well  established, 
anxiously  seeking  to  adopt 
infant. 

Please  call  Judith  (416) 
782-2557 


HELP  WANTED 

Wanted:  Student  to  earn  extra  money  and  travel  free  this 
winter. 

Call  George  or  Dorlean  at  470-2020  or  Toll  Free  at 
1-800-268-9833.  Proto  Tours  Toronto. 
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New  promotional  device 
to  inform  students 


By  Shawn  Pellar 

The  quest  for  fan  support  at 
varsity  home  games  has  led 
the  athletics  department  to  its 
latest  promotional  device  — a 
sports  bulletin  board  in  the 


cafeteria  which  lists  all  home 
games. 

“This  is  the  busiest  area  in 
the  school.  There  is  not  a lot  in 
the  area,  so  it  may  stand  out,” 
Barb  McCauley,  athletics  of- 
ficer, said. 


McCauley  said  the  idea  for 
the  sports  board  originated 
from  things  they  had  been 
hearing  from  people. 

“People  were  saying  they 
didn’t  know  when  or  where 
games  were.” 

McCauley  said  signs  situated 
around  the  school  advertising 
home  games  are  often  over- 
looked because  of  their  size  and 
location.  Spoke  advertises  var- 
sity athletics  but  McCauley 
said  the  newspaper  is  not  read 
by  everyone,  so  more  promo- 
tion was  needed. 

McCauley  said  Ron  Smith,  of 
Sign  Art,  designed  the  sign. 
McCauley.  It  cost  about  $500. 

Sponsorship  for  the  sign 
came  from  Tony  DaSilva, 
owner  of  DaSilva  Sports  and 
Trophies  in  Cambridge,  and 
Arpo  Kalenderian,  owner  of 
Arpo’s  Dugout,  a sports  bar  in 
Kitchener. 

McCauley  said  DaSilva  had 
been  a student  at  the  college 
and  a sponsor  for  an  athlete-of- 
the-week  award,  so  she  asked 
him  if  he  was  interested  in  the 
venture. 

McCauley  said  she  met  the 
promotions  manager  for 
Arpo’s  while  they  were  playing 
baseball,  and  since  Arpo’s  is  a 
sports  bar,  she  thought  its 
sponsorship  would  be  appro- 
priate. 


CONESTOGA  CONOOR 
^ HOME  GAMES 
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Arpo  Kalenderian  (left)  and  Rui  DaSilva  with  sports  bulletin  board 


Retired  president  honored 


By  Shawn  Pellar 

The  Conestoga  Recreation 
Centre’s  name  was  changed 
officially  Sept.  25  to  the  Ken- 
neth E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre  in  recognition  of  the 
recently  retired  Conestoga  Col- 
lege president. 

“The  college  looked  for  some 
way  to  give  permanent  recog- 
nition to  him.  He  was  very 
instrumental  in  was  the  devel- 
opment of  the  recreation  cen- 
tre,” said  Bob  Neath,  manager 
of  the  college  health  and  recre- 
ation services. 

Neath  said  Hunter  was  a 


kingpin  behind  the  initial  fund- 
raising campaign,  the  initial 
presentation  to  the  ministry 
and  seeing  the  facility  built. 

“He  held  the  centre  in  great 
esteem.  The  administration  of 
the  college  felt  it  would  be  an 
excellent  way  to  honor  him,” 
Neath  said. 

Barbara  Hartleib,  executive 
assistant  to  the  president,  said 
a committee  was  established  in 
March  to  plan  Hunter’s  retire- 
ment. 

“The  committee  listed  a 
number  of  things  (to  give  to 
Hunter).  A painting,  a watch, 
all  the  customary  things  you  do 


when  someone  retires.  We 
wanted  to  do  something  much 
more  distinctive.” 

Hartleib  said  when  Hunter 
came  to  the  college  in  1974 
there  was  not  only  no  recre- 
ation centre,  but  only  one  co-ed 
shower  to  serve  anyone  in- 
volved in  athletics. 

Hartleib  said  Hunter  was 
instrumental  in  starting  fund- 
raising and  actually  seeing  the 
centre  built. 

“With  that  bit  of  history,  and 
his  involvement  in  the  centre  it 
seemed  the  appropriate  build- 
ing (to  name  after  Hunter)” 
Hartleib  said. 


Criteria  For  Selection  Of 
INTRAMURAL  TEAM  OF  THE  WEEK 

1.  Participation  (teams  in  number  of  games/activities) 

2.  Enthusiasm 

3.  Sportsmanship 

4.  Number  of  players  on  teams  that  show  to  games 

5.  Outstanding  wins/losses 

Each  week  one  team  will  be  selected  as  Intramural  Team  of  the  Week  based  on  the  above 
criteria.  This  is  only  one  way  to  recognize  some  of  many  participants  within  the  Intramural 
program.  The  team  members  will  receive  certificates  and  a coupon  for  a free  large  pizza 
compliments  of  San  Francesco  Foods.  Also  the  te^m  will  have  their  picture  taken  by  a 
Spoke  photographer  which  will  be  shown  in  the  paper  on  a weekly  basis. 

So  get  involved  in  the  Intramural  program  and  have  some  fun  - your  team  may  be  the  next 
selection. 

NOTE  - All  teams  that  participate  in  any  of  the  programs  are  eligible  for  selection  each 
week. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


Photo  by  Shawn  Pellar/Spoke 

Varsity  soccer  goalie  Dirk  Kerbs  has  been  chosen  athlete  of 
the  week  for  the  week  of  Sept.  14.  In  the  Condors'  soccer 
game  Sept.  15,  Kerbs  shut  out  the  Seneca  Braves  in  a scoreless 
tie. 

Kerbs,  19,  is  a first-year  student  in  the  welding  engineering 
technician  program  at  the  Guelph  campus. 
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Peer 

Tutoring 

Contribution  by  Doon  Student  Association 


Accepting  Applications 
For  Peer  Tutors 


The  tutorial  service  at  Conestoga  College  provides  one  to 
one  assistance  to  students  who  are  experiencing  course 


difficulties.  Tutors  are  senior 
students  within  their  programs. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

-A  or  B in  completed  courses 
-strong  communication  skills 
-enjoy  working  with  people 


students  who  assist  other 


BENEFITS 

-excellent  job  experience 
-useful  on  your  resume 
-paid  hourly  wage 


Tutors  have  described  their  experience  as 

"-very  rewarding!" 

"-an  excellent  experience!" 

"-it  was  gratifying  to  watch  a student  reach  his  potential" 
"-potential  employers  were  impressed  with  my  tutorial  ex- 
perience" 

You  have  a lot  to  offer  and  EVEN  MORE  TO  GAIN! 

To  apply,  drop  into  the  Student  Services  Office  at  your 
campus  for  more  information. 


